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THE MONIST 



ON THE NATURE OF ACQUAINTANCE. 

PRELIMINARY DESCRIPTION OF EXPERIENCE. 

THE purpose of what follows is to advocate a certain 
analysis of the simplest and most pervading aspect 
of experience, namely what I call "acquaintance." It will 
be maintained that acquaintance is a dual relation between 
a subject and an object which need not have any com- 
munity of nature. The subject is "mental," the object is 
not known to be mental except in introspection. The object 
may be in the present, in the past, or not in time at all ; it 
may be a sensible particular, or a universal, or an abstract 
logical fact. All cognitive relations — attention, sensation, 
memory, imagination, believing, disbelieving, etc. — pre- 
suppose acquaintance. 

This theory has to be defended against three rival the- 
ories: (1) the theory of Mach and James, according to 
which there is no distinctive relation such as "acquain- 
tance," involved in all mental facts, but merely a different 
grouping of the same objects as those dealt with by non- 
psychological sciences; (2) the theory that the immediate 
object is mental, as well as the subject; (3) the theory 
that between subject and object there is a third entity, the 
"content," which is mental, and is that thought or state of 
mind by means of which the subject apprehends the object. 
The first of these rivals is the most interesting and the 
most formidable, and can only be met by a full and detailed 
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discussion, which will occupy a second essay. The other 
theories, along with my own, will be considered in a third 
essay, while the first essay will consist of an introductory 
survey of data. 

The word "experience," like most of the words ex- 
pressing fundamental ideas in philosophy, has been im- 
ported into the technical vocabulary from the language of 
daily life, and it retains some of the grime of its outdoor 
existence in spite of some scrubbing and brushing by im- 
patient philosophers. Originally, the "philosophy of ex- 
perience" was opposed to the a priori philosophy, and "ex- 
perience" was confined to what we learn through the 
senses. Gradually, however, its scope widened until it in- 
cluded everything of which we are in any way conscious, 
and became the watchword of an emaciated idealism im- 
ported from Germany. The word had, on the one hand, 
the reassuring associations of the "appeal to experience," 
which seemed to preclude the wilder vagaries of transcen- 
dental metaphysicians; while on the other hand it held, as 
it were in solution, the doctrine that nothing can happen 
except as the "experience" of some mind. Thus by the 
use of this one word the idealists cunningly forced upon 
their antagonists the odium of the a priori and the apparent 
necessity of maintaining the bare dogma of an unknow- 
able reality, which must, it was thought, be either wholly 
arbitrary or not really unknowable. 

In the revolt against idealism, the ambiguities of the 
word "experience" have been perceived, with the result 
that realists have more and more avoided the word. It is 
to be feared, however, that if the word is avoided the con- 
fusions of thought with which it has been associated may 
persist. It seems better to persevere in the attempt to 
analyze and clarify the somewhat vague and muddy ideas 
commonly called up by the word "experience," since it is 
not improbable that in this process we may come upon 
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something of fundamental importance to the theory of 
knowledge. 

A certain difficulty as regards the use of words is un- 
avoidable here, as in all philosophical inquiries. The mean- 
ings of common words are vague, fluctuating and ambigu- 
ous, like the shadow thrown by a flickering street-lamp on 
a windy night; yet in the nucleus of this uncertain patch 
of meaning, we may find some precise concept for which 
philosophy requires a name. If we choose a new tech- 
nical term, the connection with ordinary thought is ob- 
scured and the clarifying of ordinary thought is retarded ; 
but if we use the common word with a new precise sig- 
nificance, we may seem to run counter to usage, and we 
may confuse the reader's thoughts by irrelevant associa- 
tions. It is impossible to lay down a rule for the avoidance 
of these opposite dangers; sometimes it will be well to 
introduce a new technical term, sometimes it will be better 
to polish the common word until it becomes suitable for 
technical purposes. In the case of "experience," the latter 
course seems preferable, since the actual process of polish- 
ing the word is instructive, and the confusions of thought 
which it covers cannot well be otherwise dispelled. 

In seeking the central idea embodied in the word "ex- 
perience," we shall at the same time be performing the 
analysis required for a definition of "mind" and "mental." 
Common sense divides human beings into souls and bodies, 
and Cartesian philosophy generalized this division by 
classifying everything that exists as either mind or matter. 
This division is so familiar, and of such respectable an- 
tiquity, that it has become part of our habits, and seems 
scarcely to embody a theory. Mind is what we know from 
within — thoughts and feelings and volitions — while matter 
is what is in space outside our minds. Nevertheless, almost 
all the great philosophers since Leibniz have challenged 
the dualism of mind and matter. Most of them, regarding 
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mind as something immediately given, have assimilated 
to it what appeared to be "matter," and have thus achieved 
the monism of the idealist. We may define an idealist as 
a man who believes that whatever exists may be called 
"mental," in the sense of having a certain character, known 
to us by introspection as belonging to our own minds. In 
recent times, however, this theory has been criticized from 
various points of view. On the one hand, men who ad- 
mitted that we know by introspection things having the 
character we call "mental" have urged that we also know 
other things not having this character. On the other hand, 
William James and the American realists have urged that 
there is no specific character of "mental" things, but that 
the things which are called mental are identical with the 
things which are called physical, the difference being 
merely one of context and arrangement. 

We have thus three opinions to consider. There are 
first those who deny that there is a character called "men- 
tal" which is revealed in introspection. These men may be 
called "neutral monists," because, while rejecting the divi- 
sion of the world into mind and matter, they do not say 
"all reality is mind," nor yet "all reality is matter." Next, 
there are "idealistic monists," who admit a character called 
"mental," and hold that everything has this character. 
Next, there are "dualists," who hold that there is such a 
character, but that there are things which do not possess it. 
In order to decide among these views, it is necessary to 
decide whether anything is meant by the word "mental"; 
and this inquiry brings us back to the meaning of "ex- 
perience." 

When we consider the world without the knowledge 
and the ignorance that are taught by philosophy, we seem 
to see that it contains a number of things and persons, and 
that some of the things are "experienced" by some of the 
persons. A man may experience different things at dif- 
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ferent times, and different men may experience different 
things at the same time. Some things, such as the inside 
of the earth or the other side of the moon, are never ex- 
perienced by anybody, but are nevertheless believed to 
exist. The things which a man is said to experience are 
the things that are given in sensation, his own thoughts 
and feelings (at any rate so far as he is aware of them), 
and perhaps (though on this point common sense might 
hesitate) the facts which he comes to know by thinking. 
At any given moment, there are certain things of which, a 
man is "aware," certain things which are "before his 
mind." Now although it is very difficult to define "aware- 
ness," it is not at all difficult to say that I am aware of 
such and such things. If I am asked, I can reply that I 
am aware of this, and that, and the other, and so on 
through a heterogeneous collection of objects. If I describe 
these objects, I may of course describe them wrongly; 
hence I cannot with certainty communicate to another 
what are the things of which I am aware. But if I speak 
to myself, and denote them by what may be called "proper 
names," rather than by descriptive words, I cannot be in 
error. So long as the names which I use really are names 
at the moment, i. e., are naming things to me, so long the 
things must be objects of which I am aware, since other- 
wise the words would be meaningless sounds, not names of 
things. There is thus at any given moment a certain 
assemblage of objects to which I could, if I chose, give 
proper names ; these are the objects of my "awareness," the 
objects "before my mind," or the objects that are within 
my present "experience." 

There is a certain unity, important to realize but hard 
to analyze, in "my present experience." If we assumed 
that "I" am the same at one time and at another, we might 
suppose that "my present experience" might be defined as 
all the experience which "I" have "now." But in fact 
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we shall find that "I" and "now," in the order of knowl- 
edge, must be defined in terms of "my present experience," 
rather than vice versa. Moreover, we cannot define "my 
present experience" as "all experience contemporaneous 
with this" (where this is some actual part of what I now 
experience), since that would ignore the possibility of ex- 
perience other than mine. Nor can we define it as "all 
experience which I experience as contemporaneous with 
this," since that would exclude all that part of my ex- 
periencing of which I do not become introspectively con- 
scious. We shall have to say, I think, that "being expe- 
rienced together" is a relation between experienced things, 
which can itself be experienced, for example when we be- 
come aware of two things which we are seeing together, 
or of a thing seen and a thing heard simultaneously. 
Having come to know in this way what is meant by "being 
experienced together," we can define "my present contents 
of experience" as "everything experienced together with 
this," where this is any experienced thing selected by atten- 
tion. We shall return to this topic on several subsequent 
occasions. 

I do not propose as yet to attempt a logical analysis 
of "experience." For the present, I wish to consider its 
extent, its boundaries, its prolongation in time, and the 
reasons for regarding it as not all-embracing. These 
topics may be dealt with by discussing successively the fol- 
lowing questions : ( i ) Are faint and peripheral sensations 
included in "experience" ? (2) Are all or any of our pres- 
ent true beliefs included in present "experience"? (3) Do 
we now "experience" past things which we remember? 
(4) How do we come to know that the group of things 
now experienced is not all-embracing? (5) Why do we 
regard our present and past experiences as all parts of 
one experience, namely the experience which we call 
"ours"? (6) What leads us to believe that "our" total 
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experience is not all-embracing? Many of these questions 
will have to be discussed again more fully at a later stage ; 
for the present, we are not discussing them on their own 
account, but in order to become familiar with the notion of 
experience. 

1. Are faint and peripheral sensations included in "ex- 
perience"? This question may be asked, not only with 
regard to sensations, but also with regard to faint wishes, 
dim thoughts, and whatever else is not in the focus of atten- 
tion; but for illustrative purposes, the case of sensation, 
which is the simplest, may suffice. For the sake of definite- 
ness, let us consider the field of vision. Normally, if we are 
attending to anything seen, it is to what is in the center 
of the field that we attend, but we can, by an effort of will, 
attend to what is in the margin. It is obvious that, when 
we do so, what we attend to is indubitably experienced. 
Thus the question we have to consider is whether attention 
constitutes experience, or whether things not attended to 
are also experienced. It seems we must admit things to 
which we do not attend, for attention is a selection among 
objects that are "before the mind," and therefore presup- 
poses a larger field, constituted in some less exclusive man- 
ner, out of which attention chooses what it wants. In cases, 
however, where, in spite of the physical conditions which 
might be expected to produce a sensation, no sensation 
appears to exist, as for example when we fail to hear a 
faint sound which we should hear if our attention were 
called to it, it would seem that there is no corresponding 
"experience" ; in such cases, in spite of the physical exist- 
ence of the sound-stimulus, there seems to be sometimes 
no answering "mental" existent. 

2. Our mental life is largely composed of beliefs, and 
of what we are pleased to call "knowledge" of "facts." 
When I speak of a "fact," I mean the kind of thing that is 
expressed by the phrase "that so-and-so is the case." A 
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"fact" in this sense is something different from an existing 
sensible thing; it is the kind of object towards which we 
have a belief, expressed in a proposition. The question 
I am asking now is not whether believing is experienced, 
for that I take to be obvious ; the question is, whether the 
facts towards which beliefs are directed are ever experi- 
enced. It is obvious at once that most of the facts which 
we consider to be within our knowledge are not experi- 
enced. We do not experience that the earth goes round the 
sun, or that London has six million inhabitants, or that 
Napoleon was defeated at Waterloo. I think, however, 
that some facts are experienced, namely those which we 
see for ourselves, without relying either upon our own 
reasoning from previous facts, or upon the testimony of 
others. These "primitive" facts, which are known to us 
by an immediate insight as luminous and indubitable as 
that of sense, must, if I am not mistaken, be included in the 
original matter of experience. Their importance in the 
theory of knowledge is very great, and we shall have occa- 
sion to consider them very fully in the sequel. 

3. Do we now experience past things which we remem- 
ber ? We cannot of course discuss this question adequately 
without a consideration of the psychology of memory. But 
in a brief preliminary way, something may be said to indi- 
cate an affirmative conclusion. In the first place, we must 
not confound true memory with present images of past 
things. I may call up now before my mind an image of a 
man I saw yesterday ; the image is not in the past, and I cer- 
tainly experience it now, but the image itself is not memory. 
The remembering refers to something known to be in the 
past, to what I saw yesterday, not to the image which I call 
up now. But even when the present image has been set 
aside as irrelevant, there still remains a distinction between 
what may be called "intellectual" memory and what may 
be called "sensational" memory. When I merely know 
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"that I saw Jones yesterday," this is intellectual memory ; 
my knowledge is of one of these "primitive facts" which 
we considered in the preceding paragraph. But in the 
immediate memory of something which has just happened, 
the thing itself seems to remain in experience, in spite of 
the fact that it is known to be no longer present. How long 
this sort of memory may last, I do not profess to know; 
but it may certainly last long enough to make us conscious 
of a lapse of time since the thing remembered was present. 
Thus it would seem that in two different ways past things 
may form parts of present experience. 

The conclusion that past things are experienced in 
memory may be reinforced by considering the difference 
between past and future. Through scientific prediction, 
we may come to know, with greater or less probability, 
many things about the future, but all these things are in- 
ferred : not one of them is known immediately. We do not 
even know immediately what we mean by the word "fu- 
ture" : the future is essentially that period of time when the 
present will be past. "Present" and "past" are given in 
experience, and "future" is defined in terms of them. The 
difference between past and future, from the standpoint 
of theory of knowledge, consists just in the fact that the 
past is in part experienced now, while the future still lies 
wholly outside experience. 

4. How do we come to know that the group of things 
now experienced is not all-embracing? This question arises 
naturally out of what has just been said concerning the 
future ; for our belief that there will be a future is just one 
of those that take us beyond present experience. It is not, 
however, one of the most indubitable ; we have no very good 
reason to feel sure that there will be a future, whereas 
some of the ways in which reality must transcend present 
experience seem as certain as any knowledge. 

This question is one of great importance, since it intro- 
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duces us to the whole problem of how knowledge can 
transcend personal experience. For the present, however, 
we are not concerned with the whole of our individual ex- 
perience, but only with the experience of a given moment. 
At first sight, it might seem as though the experience of 
each moment must be a prison for the knowledge of that 
moment, and as though its boundaries must be the boun- 
daries of our present world. Every word that we now 
understand must have a meaning which falls within our 
present experience; we can never point to an object and 
say: "This lies outside my present experience." We can- 
not know any particular thing unless it is part of present 
experience ; hence it might be inferred that we cannot know 
that there are particular things which lie outside present 
experience. To suppose that we can know this, it might 
be said, is to suppose that we can know what we do not 
know. On this ground, we may be urged to a modest 
agnosticism with regard to everything that lies outside 
our momentary consciousness. Such a view, it is true, is 
not usually advocated in this extreme form; but the prin- 
ciples of solipsism and of the older empirical philosophy 
would seem, if rigorously applied, to reduce the knowledge 
of each moment within the narrow area of that moment's 
experience. 

To this theory there are two complementary replies. 
The one is empirical, and consists in pointing out that in 
fact we do know more than the theory supposes ; the other 
is logical, and consists in pointing out a fallacy in the in- 
ference which the theory draws from the data. Let us 
begin with the empirical refutation. 

One of the obvious empirical refutations is derived 
from the knowledge that we have forgotten something. 
When, for example, we try to recall a person's name, we 
may be perfectly certain that the name came into our ex- 
perience in the past, but for all our efforts it will not come 
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into our present experience. Then again, in more abstract 
regions we know that there are facts which are not within 
our present experience ; we may remember that there are 144 
entries in the multiplication-table, without remembering 
them all individually ; and we may know that there are an 
infinite number of facts in arithmetic, of which only a finite 
number are now present to our minds. In both the above 
cases, we have certainty, but in the one case the thing for- 
gotten did once form part of our experience, while in the 
other, the fact not experienced is an abstract mathematical 
fact, not a particular thing existing in time. If we are 
willing to admit any of the beliefs of daily life, such as 
that there will be a future, we of course have a great ex- 
tension of what exists without being experienced. We 
know by memory that hitherto we have constantly become 
aware, in sensation, of new particulars not experienced 
before, and that therefore throughout the past our ex- 
perience has not been all-embracing. If, then, the present 
moment is not the last moment in the life of the universe, 
we must suppose that the future will contain things which 
we do not now experience. It is no answer to say that, 
since these things are future, they do not yet form part 
of the universe ; they must, at all times, be included in any 
complete inventory of the universe, which must enumerate 
what is to come just as much as what is and what has been. 
For the above reasons, then, it is certain that the world 
contains some things not in my experience, and highly 
probable that it contains a vast number of such things. 

It remains to show the logical possibility of the knowl- 
edge that there are things which we are not now expe- 
riencing. This depends upon the fact that we may know 
propositions of the form: "There are things having such- 
and-such a property," even when we do not know of any 
instance of such things. In the abstract mathematical 
world, it is very easy to find examples. For instance, we 
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know that there is no greatest prime number. But of all 
the prime numbers that we shall have ever thought of, there 
certainly is a greatest. Hence there are prime numbers 
greater than any that we shall have ever thought of. But 
in more concrete realms, the same is true: it is perfectly 
possible to know that there are things which I have known, 
but have now forgotten, although it is obviously impos- 
sible to give an instance of such things. To recur to our 
former example, I may perfectly remember that yesterday 
I knew the name of the lady I was introduced to, although 
to-day the name is lost to me. That I was told her name, 
is a fact which I know, and which implies that I knew a 
particular thing which I no longer know; I know that 
there was such a particular thing, but I do not know what 
particular thing it was. To pursue this topic farther 
would require an account of'knowledge by description," 
which belongs to a later stage. For the present, I am con- 
tent to have pointed out that we know that there are things 
outside present experience and that such knowledge raises 
no logical difficulty. 

5. Why do we regard our present and past experiences 
as all parts of one experience, namely the experience which 
we call "ours"? This question must be considered before 
we can advance to the further question, whether we can 
know that there are things which transcend the whole of 
"our" experience. But at our present stage we can only 
give it a brief preliminary consideration, such as will en- 
able us to speak of one person's total experience with some 
realization of what we mean and of what are the difficulties 
involved. 

It is obvious that memory is what makes us call past 
experiences "ours." I do not mean that only those ex- 
periences that we now remember are considered as ours, 
but that memory always makes the links in the chain con- 
necting our present with our past. It is not, however, 
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memory per se that does this: it is memory of a certain 
sort. If we merely remember some external object, the 
experiencing is in the present, and there is not yet any 
reason to assume the past experience. It would be logically 
possible to remember an object which we had never ex- 
perienced ; indeed, it is by no means certain that this does 
not sometimes occur. We may hear a striking clock, for 
instance, and become aware that it has already struck 
several times before we noticed it. Perhaps, in this case, 
we have really experienced the earlier strokes as they oc- 
curred, but we cannot remember to have done so. Thus 
the case serves to illustrate an important difference, namely 
the difference between remembering an outside event and 
remembering our experiencing of the event. Normally, 
when we remember an event, we also remember our ex- 
periencing of it, but the two are different memories, as is 
shown by the case of the striking clock. The memory which 
prolongs our personality backwards in time is the memory 
of our experiencing, not merely of the things which we 
experienced. When we can remember experiencing some- 
thing, we include the remembered experiencing with our 
present experiencing as part of one person's experience. 
Thus we are led to include also whatever experience we 
remembered at that earlier period, and so back, hypothet- 
ically, to earliest infancy. In the same hypothetical man- 
ner, we stretch our personality forward in time to all ex- 
periences which will remember our present experiences 
directly or indirectly. 1 By this extension of the present ex- 
perience into a series of experiences linked by memory, we 
include within our own total experience all those particu- 
lars, spoken of under our last heading, which are known 
to have existed, though they do not form part of present 

1 In the language of the logic of relations, if M is the relation "remember- 
ing," N the sum of M and its converse, and x is any moment of experience, 
the total experience to which x belongs is all moments of experience which 
have to x the relation N*. Cf. Principia Mathematica, *go. 
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experience; and in case time should continue beyond the 
present moment, we include also those future experiences 
which will be related to our present as our present is re- 
lated to our past. 

6. What leads us to believe that "our" total experience 
is not all-embracing? This is the question of solipsism: 
What reason have we for believing that anything exists or 
has existed or will exist except what forms part of our 
total experience in the sense explained in the preceding 
paragraph ? 

The logical argument by which we showed that it is 
possible to know of the existence of things that are outside 
present experience applies, without change, to the existence 
of things that lie outside our total experience. Thus the 
only question we have to consider is whether, as a matter 
of empirical fact, we know anything which proves the 
existence of such things. In abstract logical and mathe- 
matical regions, it is easy, by means of the very examples 
which we used before, to prove that there are facts which 
do not form part of our total experience. It seems certain 
that we shall not think of more than a finite number of 
arithmetical facts in the course of our lives, and we know 
that the total number of arithmetical facts is infinite. If 
this example be thought inconclusive, on the ground that 
perhaps we survive death and become more interested in 
arithmetic hereafter, the following example will be found 
more stubborn. The number of functions of a real variable 
is infinitely greater than the number of moments of time. 
Therefore even if we spent all eternity thinking of a new 
function every instant, or of any finite or small infinite 
number of new functions every instant, there would still 
be an infinite number of functions which we should not 
have thought of, and therefore an infinite number of facts 
about them which would never enter our experience. It is 
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therefore certain that there are mathematical facts which 
do not enter into our total experience. 

With regard to existing particulars,, no such cogent 
argument, so far as I know, can be produced. We naturally 
suppose that other people's bodies are inhabited by minds 
more or less like ours, which experience pleasures and 
pains, desires and aversions, of which we have no direct 
awareness. But although we naturally suppose this, and 
although no reason can be alleged for believing that our 
supposition is mistaken, yet it would seem also that there 
is no conclusive reason for believing it not mistaken. Ex- 
actly the same degree of doubt attaches to the inside of the 
earth, the other side of the moon, and the innumerable 
physical facts which we habitually assume without the war- 
rant of direct experience. If there is good reason to believe 
in any of these things, it must be derived from induction 
and causality by a complicated process which we are not 
at present in a position to consider. For the present, let 
us assume as a working hypothesis the existence of other 
people and of unperceived physical things. From time to 
time we shall reconsider this hypothesis, and at the end we 
shall be in a position to sum up the evidence as to its truth. 
For the present, we must be content with the conclusions : 
(a) that there is no logical reason against it, (b) that in 
the logical world there certainly are facts which we do not 
experience, (c) that the common-sense assumption that 
there are particulars which we do not experience has been 
found thoroughly successful as a working hypothesis, and 
that there is no argument of any sort or kind against it. 

The conclusion to which we have been led by the above 
discussion is that some of the things in the world, but not 
all, are collected together at any given moment of my con- 
scious life into a group which may be called "my present 
experience" ; that this group embraces things existing now, 
things that existed in the past, and abstract facts ; also that in 
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my experiencing of a thing, something more than the mere 
thing is involved, and may be experienced in memory ; that 
thus a total group of my experiences throughout time may 
be defined by means of memory, but that this group, like 
the momentary group, certainly does not contain all ab- 
stract facts, and appears not to contain all existent particu- 
lars, and in especial does not contain the experiencing 
which we believe to be associated with other people's bodies. 

We have now to consider what is the analysis of "ex- 
periencing," i. e., what is the bond which combines certain 
objects into the group forming a momentary experience. 
And here we must first consider the theory which we have 
called "neutral monism," due to William James; for the 
questions raised by this theory are so fundamental that 
until they are answered, in one way or in another, no fur- 
ther progress can be made. 

Bertrand Russell. 

Cambridge, England. 



